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Outlines of Geologic History With Especial Reference to North 
America. A series of essays involving a discussion of geologic correlation 
presented before section E of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Baltimore, December, 1908. Symposium organized by Bailey Willis, 
compilation edited by Rollin D. Salisbury, xvi and 298 pp., with illustrations, 
diagrams and maps. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1910. $1.66. 

In this volume are brought together a series of essays which "present in 
broad outlines a summary of certain phases of existing knowledge of North 
American geology." The essays have since been published in the Journal of 
Geology. 

The first essay is by C. R. Van Hise, on the principles of classification and 
correlation of the pre-Cambrian rocks. After pointing out the fact that in any 
such classifications and correlation we lack the guide of fossils and so must de- 
pend wholly on physical criteria, the author discusses somewhat fully, ten of 
the more important of these criteria; and then outlines the general divisions of 
the pre-Cambrian rocks which they appear to justify. A second essay on the 
basis of pre-Cambrian correlation by F. D. Adams follows, to which is appended 
a discussion of both essays by the two authors. 

In the next four essays the evolution of the palaeozoic faunas and of the 
physical features of North America in palaeozoic time are discussed by Walcott, 
Grabau, Weller, and Girty. The succession and range of the upper Palaeozoic 
floras are treated by David White, and the faunal relations of the early verte- 
brates by Williston. The distribution of floras is indicated on maps by black 
rings and black dots which are curiously labelled "white rings" and "black 
rings" on one map (p. 149), "white rings" and "solid rings" on another (p. 153). 
On page 165 Williston gives a chart showing the geological range and distribu- 
tion of the larger groups of air-breathing vertebrates. 

The succession and distribution of the later Mesozoic inverterbrate faunas 
is discussed by Stanton, that of the Mesozoic and Tertiary floras by Knowlton. 
Dall contributes a short essay on the conditions governing the evolution and 
distribution of Tertiary faunas which is of interest to geographers as well as 
geologists, for he deals with the influences exerted by temperature, light, salinity, 
and other physical conditions upon life, both past and present. The environ- 
ment of the Tertiary faunas of the Pacific coast is the subject of an essay by 
Arnold which is accompanied by a table showing tentative correlations between 
the Tertiary formations of California, Oregon, and Washington. Osborn com- 
pares the mammalian life of American Tertiary formations with that of the 
standard European divisions, and presents a preliminary correlation of the de- 
posits of this epoch on the two sides of the Atlantic. The fourteenth essay, by 
Salisbury, describes the. physiographic changes which marked the close of the 
Tertiary, the effects of these changes on climate, the consequences which fol- 
lowed from glaciation, and the effects of these physical changes upon life. The 
essay by Macdougal on "Origination of Self-Generating Matter and the In- 
fluence of Aridity upon its Evolutionary Development," while discussing the 
geological aspect of the question to a limited extent, is not so presented as to 
emphasize that aspect and seems out of place in this collection. The volume 
closes with Chamberlin's lucid discussion of "Diastrophism as the Ultimate 
Basis of Correlation." 

Special mention should be made of the paleogeographic maps by Willis. Fif- 
teen of these are so distributed throughout the volume as to serve as illustra- 
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tions for many of the different essays, each map representing the condition of 
North America at some period of its geologic history. These maps add greatly 
to the value of the collection of essays, a collection which every geologist will 
find of much service. D. W. Johnson. 

Fruit Ranching in British Columbia. By J. T. Bealby, M.A. xi and 195 
pp., 32 illustrations. Adam and Charles Black, London, 1909. 3s. 6d. 
This book is written by an Englishman, evidently a scholar, who in search 
of health migrated to the Dominion and found what he sought in the out-of-door 
life of a grower of fruits. In addition, he gained experience, as much content- 
ment as a refugee from home can expect and a moderate compensation for his 
labors. The scene of the book is laid in the Kootenay lake region near the Sel- 
kirks. In general, the story is a detailed account of the daily life of the fruit 
farmer. No incident is too insignificant or to irrelevant to be neglected but 
many of these are saved from being commonplace by the ability of the writer to 
pen an interesting word-picture. Valuable material concerning the climate of 
the valley, the animal life, the soil and the customs of the inhabitants is inter- 
spersed with accounts of successes in raising apples, cherries and berries. From 
the standpoint of the fruit grower, the book may serve as a prospectus of the 
region. Prices of land, the amount of capital required, the possibilities of the 
various kinds of fruit, the condition of the land, the yield per acre, the market 
and the market prices are carefully considered. The book is well illustrated. 

R. M. Brown. 

Studies in the American Race Problem. By Alfred Holt Stone. With 
an introduction and three papers by Walter F. Wilcox, xxii and 555 pp. and 
index. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1908. $2. 

This is the picture: The Negro is a great child, easily guided for good or 
bad, easily contented, not vicious, not prudent or thoughtful of the morrow. 
Such the black masses. He is a being inferior to his white neighbor in essen- 
tially taking care of himself. He cannot compete with the Caucasian at any- 
thing. In the cities of the North and East he has yielded his old-time place of 
newsboy, bootblack, coachman, waiter, barber and mechanic to Europeans who 
wanted his job, took it from him and did it better than he. The English coach- 
man in New York takes better care of his horses than the black did. At Sunny- 
side, Arkansas, the Italian is beating him at his best task of cotton raising, 
working six acres a man to the black man's five, and taking 403 pounds of lint 
from it to the black man's 233. 

This kindly, shiftless being finds in the southern white an adviser and 
helper. He is allowed to work at trades there from which the unions exclude 
him everywhere in the north. He knows and accepts his dependence, his in- 
feriority, when agitators let him alone. A southern state isolated in the sea in 
1865 with its blacks and whites would have known no race problems. The 
negro is not fit to direct by his ballot his white neighbor's affairs. He is not 
competent to manage his own. He does not desire the ballot. He is harder to 
get out on election day even than the northern voters who are never well repre- 
sented at the polls with the best efforts of those interested. His voting is de- 
sired by unscrupulous persons who would purchase it. The educated class of 
so-called negroes consists mainly of mulattos. These are not an inferior race. 
They are not content to be treated as inferiors. Their Saxon blood will not 
assent. Some of them, like Booker Washington, advise the negroes with great 



